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“SUBTRACT FROM OUR CIVILIZATION 
EVERY INFLUENCE TRACEABLE TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. TAKE AWAY MOST OF OUR CHRIS. 
TIAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CLOSE 


DOWN ALL BUT ONE OR TWO OF OUR PUB- 
LISHING HOUSES WITH THEIR OUTPUT OF 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, PERIODICALS, LES- 
SON HELPS AND OTHER LITERATURE. 
THEN POPULATE OUR TOWNS AND CITIES 
WITH TEMPLES AND IDOLS, AND THE RE- 
SULTING SCENE WILL GIVE SOME CONCEP. 
TION OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE UNDER. 
TAKING WHICH OUR MISSIONARIES HAVE 
ACCEPTED IN THE NAME OF CHRIST” 


— C. Darby Fulton 
For a picture of some who have answered the call see pages 10-11. 
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Sir: 

I have just seen the June 17th 
issue and I hasten to write concern- 
ing your article, “A Venture in Long- 
Range Reporting’. Would it be pos- 
sible to get 20 or 30 copies immedi- 
ately ... also we want to have it re- 
printed . . . We would like to dis- 
tribute them widely... 

Charleton Campbell, M.D. 
Wilton, Conn. 


Editor’s Note: 


This has now been reprinted and 
is available for $2.00 per hundred 


from this office. 





Sir: 

A distant relative has just sent me 
two copies of your magazine. One 
earried “A Reprive From Com- 
promise’. As I read I wondered how 
many we have like you in the Presby- 
terian Church,. U. S. Here is 
my subscription. 

Mrs. Blanche Oldham 
Arlington, Va. 
Sir: 
I have just 


read “Reprive From 
Compromise”’ 


... It is excellent and 
so necessary Please keep up 
such writing: our country is in peril 
from the very danger you mention— 
weakening of determination, contem- 
plation of compromise. 

Dick Van Halsema, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Th.D. 


Sir: 

I have gloried in your editorials. 
They are excellent and far surpass 
anything I see in most other papers. 

Dr. Park McCallie 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Sir: 

Your reporting and handling of 
the Gill case shows how antiquated 
you are. You continue to try to ram 
a 17th Century religion down the 
throats of people who live in the 
20th. Some of us have no idea of 
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the Christian faith so why not stop 
quibbling. 
P. S. Smith 
Rockford, Ill 

The Gospel we profess is not that 
of the 17th Century but of the First. 
It is the message found in the four 
gospels; the message of the Acts of 
the Apostles; the message of Paul: 
the message of the early Church. 
That for which we stand is clearly 
stated in the Confession of Faith of 
Presbyterianism. As to the Virgin 
Birth being a “theory” — denial of 
this truth involves a theorizing which 
is dependent entirely on the presup- 
positions of those who object to the 
supernatural and miraculous. Many 
years ago Dr. James Orr of Glasgow 
wrote: “Among those who reject 
the virgin birth I do not know a 
single one who takes in other re- 
spects, an adequate view of the per- 
son and work of the Saviour”. It is 
our observation that this statement 
holds true today. 


Editor 





Sir: 


This is to express my appreciation 
of the outstanding material in your 
July 8th issue, by Mr. Freundt in 
his treatment of the “August Bible 
Study for Circle Bible Leaders on I 
Peter:” I hope that he will continue 
to help us. 

Mrs. W. R. Hall 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Sir: 


In a recent issue of the Journal 
I Cor. 1:21 was used to show that 
preaching, not drama, was the proper 
if not the only scriptural mode bring- 
ing the gospel home to people. Dr. 
Taylor in the June 10 issue was also 
anxious to see that God’s method of 
evangelism, the “foolishness of 
preaching’ was upheld. 

We all agree that preaching is of 
basic importance, but I Cor. 1:15 is 
not the proof-text you want. As the 
context clearly shows, it is not the 
foolishness of the act of preaching 
that God uses but rather the message 
of the preaching. It is the “word of 
the Cross” (v.19), or “Christ cruci- 


to save believers by the ‘sheer folly’ 
of the Christian 

speed, the A.S.V. 
agree on this sense. 


We as preachers do not need to 
defend our role as proclaimers or 
despise any new means that God can 
use to save men by the foolishness 
of the Christian message, of Christ 
crucified. Perhaps Paul would never 
have thought of it 1900 years ago, 
but today God may use radio, TV, 
drama, perhaps religious journals to 
make known His Wisdom and Power. 


H. Wall 
tichmond, Va. 


Good- 
R.S.V. 


message.”’ 
and the 











Your 
Invitation 
Friends of 

THE SOUTHERN 

PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Meet in 
Weaverville, N. C. 


on Wednesday, August 19th 


Let us know if we may make 
overnight reservations for you. 
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Fools For Christ’s Sake 


The average Christian does not have the remotest 
idea of what complete dedication to Christ may 
mean. It is so easy to become a “Christian” in America 
today. There is no stigma to the name, nor are there 
always appreciable differences to be observed between 
Christians and the pagans all around us. In fact, 
becoming a church member is a socially acceptable 
step and, only too often, one involving a minimum 
of adjustment to one’s way of life. 


At the same time the average church member looks 
with amusement, even scorn, on the individual who 
goes all out to serve the Lord. Only too often such 
an individual is called a “religious fanatic’, an “ex- 
tremist” and even placed outside the pale in real 
fellowship. 


The Apostle Paul, writing to the Christians at 
Corinth says: “J sometimes think that God means us, 
the messengers, to appear last in the procession of man 
kind, like the men who are to die in the arena. For 
indeed we are made a public spectacle before the 
angels of Heaven and the eyes of men. We are looked 
upon as fools, for Christ’s sake, ... UP to this very 
hour we are hungry and thirsty, ill-clad, knocked 
about and practically homeless ... We are the world’s 
rubbish, the scum of the earth, yes, up to this very 
day.” 1 Cor. 4:9-13 (Phillips) 


How many of us are willing to follow Christ to 
such an extent? We do not want to be “fools fo 
Christ’s sake’. We want to walk with one foot in 
Heaven and one in this world and we do not care to 
suffer inconvenience for the sake of the One who 
bought us with His blood. 


To us “persecution” is a word of historical interest 
or mere abstract concern when we think of China, 
North Korea or Russia. Little do we appreciate the 
fact that we too should be suffering persecution for 
Christ’s sake. We forget that we are in but not of 
this world. We forget that, “ ... all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution”. This 
is so far from our concept of Christianity that we do 
not even consider the necessity of standing up for 
Christ and His Gospel even at the cost of becoming 
“fools”. 


On the other hand we want to be sure we are not 
foolish in God's sight. Worldly wisdom which rules 
God out or relegates the Sovereign of the universe to 
a secondary role is a folly of which many are today 
guilty. A study of the Scriptures will show a paradox 
too few of us are willing to face: that which the 
world calls foolishness is actually the wisdom of God; 


that which God calls foolishness is acclaimed wisdom 
by the world. Therefore for the Christian there exists 
a choice, one the natural man will not make and one 
from which the Christian too often shrinks — be. 
coming a fool for Christ’s sake. 


Che point at which we appear as a fool is not 
fixed. For one Christian it involves one set of de- 
cisions and actions; for another something entirely 
different may be involved. The one constant factor 
is our surrender to the will of God for our own lives. 


Once the decision is made to follow Him at all 
costs we will soon find that we are “fools for Christ’s 
sake.” 

—L. N. B. 








A Venture in 
Long-Range Reporting 


The demand for extra copies of The Southern 
Presbyterian Journal for June 17th. carrying the 
above named editorial by Dr. Bell has been so great 
that our supply of this particular issue is now ex- 
hausted. We have had many requests for reprints. 
We now have these in our four page (Journal page 
size) reprint along with the editorial entitled, “Cruci- 
fied for What?” The price: 25c per dozen or $2.00 
per hundred postpaid. 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal 
WEAVERVILLE, N. C. 
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How Jesus Dealt With A 
Juvenile Delinquent 


In the opening of the eighth chapter of our Gospel 
of John there is the story of men bringing to Jesus 
a woman taken in the act of sin demanding that she 
be stoned according to the law of Moses. Now in 


ried woman taken in adultery be put to death. The 
rabbis interpretted this as meaning that she be 
strangled. On the other hand, the last verses of 
Deut. 22 deal with a betrothed girl guilty of this 
sin. Deut. 22:24 provides that where the girl con- 
sented she be stoned. Evidently, then the accused 
who was brought to Jesus was a betrothed person, 
and the usual age of betrothing a girl was twelve or 
twelve and a half. Accordingly “the woman” brought 
before Jesus was a juvenile delinquent, and it is most 
timely that we observe how He dealt with her. 


The accusers were shamelessly gloating over the 
girl and seeking to entrap Jesus into either a con- 
damnation of Moses’ law or an execution of a teen 
aged delinquent. Jesus closed His mouth in silence, 
bowed His head in embarrassment, and stooped to 
write upon the ground. His actions remind them that 
the charge they make is against their own society and 
that it ought to bring a community and a people to 
repentance. Indeed, in Jeremiah’s plaintive appeals 
to Israel there is the following: 


They that depart from Me shall be written in 
the earth; because they have forsaken the LORD, 
the fountain of living water. 17:15. 


After His silence, His bowed head, His writing 
on the ground with its veiled appeal to jeremiah’s 
warning have given time for God and conscience 
to work, Jesus lifted up Himself and spoke to the 
accusers. “He that is without sin among you let 
him be the first to cast a stone at her.’”” Then Jesus 
again bowed His head and continued to write upon 
the ground. Under the lash of his own conscience, 
one by one, beginning with the eldest even unto the 
last, each hung his head and went out shame-facedly. 


Once more Jesus lifting His head and seeing no 
one except the shamed girl, spoke as only the gracious 
Saviour could. “Where are thine accusers? Has no 
one condemned thee?” That is, “has no one cast the 
first stone?” In Jeremiah 17:13, the LORD is the 
hope of Israel, the fountain of living water. In John, 
God sent not His Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through Him be saved. 
With the first faint ray of hope, the delinquent child 
replied, “No one, Lord.” The Redeemer added, 
“Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” 
In the final words — go and sin no more — the 
Lord condemned the sin. In the first clause — 
neither do I condemn thee — He forgave and re- 
ceived the sinner. 


No, the God of the Bible did not treat the sin 
of this juvenile delinquent lightly. She was arrested 
and brought to judgment under the law which de- 
creed her stoning to death. Under the Gospel, the 
Judge condemned and executed — not -her, but in 
her stead — Himself. He bore her sins in His own 
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body on the tree that she being dead to sin might 
live unto righteousness. The punishment that gave 
her peace was laid on Him, and with His stripes she 
was healed. 


Jesus showed Himself the Good Shepherd minister- 
ing to the lost sheep of the house of Israel who with- 
out Him would have been far from God. Jesus’ for- 
giveness of this juvenile delinquent meant that God 
the Father received His prodigal back into His arms 
of love, and that there was joy in heaven over this 
sinner who repented more than over the ninety and 
nine who, they brought the teen-ager to Jesus, 
thought that they themselves had no need for re- 
pentance, 

Wm. C. Robinson 
Bibliography: 
J]. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus 
M. Dods Commentary on John in 
Expositor’s Greek New Testament 


What Is The Difference Between 
“THE LIBERAL” AND 
“THE CONSERVATIVE” > 


What is the distinctive difference between the lib- 
eral and the conservative? Years ago, Dr. J. G 
Machen offered the generalization that the forme: 
starts with an imperative, the latter begins with an 
indicative. One calls on man to do, do, do; the 
other asserts primarily what God has done — His 
mighty acts in Christ. 


Professor G. Wayne Glick of Franklin and Marshal! 
College has a further contribution to this matter in 
a careful study of the influences on Adolph Harnack 
pubilshed in June CHURCH HISTORY. The clue 
to A. Ritschl’s position is “his fundamental anthro- 
pocentrism”’, “in the that the norm is made 
to be the value for man.” The chief question here 
is “What is God worth for man?” The conservative, 
on the other hand, is radically theocentric and asks 
“What is man worth under God?”, or “What is the 
Chief end of man?” 


sense 


The liberal arrives at his norm “not by the employ- 
ment of fundamentally biblical categories, in which 
man is always seen to be under God, but by the em- 
ployment of idealist speculation concerning man’s 
relation to nature.” 


For the liberal, the primary referent is the world 
with man as a part of nature and a spiritual per- 
sonality claiming to dominate nature. With this pre- 
supposition, the liberal defines a religious—value— 
judgment as the way in which a particular religion 
makes available the power of God to secure man’s 
domination over nature. Because Christianity solves 
this problem it is the absolute religion. But instead 
of posing this question suppose the one asked, “How 
can I be faithful to God, whether I see the immediate 
relevance of this fidelity or not?” The reply to this 
question must bring a very different answer from 
that found in Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. 
For the liberal, the primary referent is the world and 
the assumed intrinsic worth of man by reason of his 
constitution as spirit. For the conservative, the pri- 
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mary referent is the living God, graciously revealed 
in His mighty acts for us and for our salvation in 
Jesus Christ. 


He takes account of us and fits us into His pro- 
gram, that is, He makes us sons in His family and 
servants in His Kingdom. 


For A. Ritschl and A. von Harnack (as for promi- 
nent American liberals) the chief concern with the 
resurrection faith is as an added assurance of the 
infinite worth and survival value of the human spirit. 
This means that the Resurrection of Jesus may be 
decoded into the Greek concept of the immortality 
of the soul, and scorn poured upon those who hold 
the primitive Christian testimony that Jesus held 
table fellowship with His disciples after His Resurrec- 


tion. But for Theodosius Harnack, Adolph’s con- 
servative father, 


Our difference is not a theological one, but 
deeper and directly Christian, so that if I over- 
look it I deny Christ, and that no one can require 
or expect of me . . . For me Christianity stands 
or falls on the Resurrection-event. 


What is the difference? Resurrection decoded into 
immortality of the soul, Easter faith testifying only 
to survival value or infinite worth of the soul; or 
the Easter message — that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day according to the Scriptures, 
that is, Resurrection-event, Resurrection-fact. 


—W. C. R. 


Contemporary Problems in Missions 


By C. Darby Fulton 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second of three ad- 
dresses given by Dr. Fulton before the Synod of Vir- 
ginia. The third will appear next week. 


I. The Revolutionary Environment of Missions. 


No enterprise of the Church is more sensitive to 
changing world conditions than the work of Chris- 
tian missions, and any discussion of the problems 
that confront us in the missionary task must begin 
with some consideration of the conditions of un- 
rest and tension which are part of its environment 
in every land. 


The fact of the present world revolution is general- 
ly recognized. We are uneasily conscious of the 
sombre world context in which the Church must 
perform her mission. Fourteen years since the titanic 
struggle of World War II came to an end! Yet the 
cauldron of life bubbles and sputters. Fighting con- 
tinues in parts of the world; and even where out- 
ward peace obtains, the “cold war’ between com- 
munism and democracy rages in wide-spread political 
and ideological dissension. We go about our daily 
tasks in much the usual way, yet with an uneasy 
sense that the formula of world life is concocted of 
dangerous stuff and might suddenly explode in our 
faces. 


From the standpoint of the Church, the upheavals 
in social and political thought pose a problem as 
great as that of war itself. Old patterns of life are 
broken, accepted rules of human conduct have been 
widely discarded, fierce nationalism introduces a 
centrifugal and divisive force into a world which is 
trying to pull itself together, and the whole scene is 
like a great jig-saw puzzle in which the pieces have 
been almost hopelessly scrambled, while those who 
seek to put them together again all appear to have a 
different picture in mind. 


While acknowledging the seriousness of these de- 
velopments, it is important that we should retain 
our poise and not exaggerate them by our fears. 
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Every age has been revolutionary; and it is doubt- 
ful whether the conditions that the Church faces in 
the world today are more formidable than those of 
many other periods in her history. One could 
scarcely conceive of a more discouraging environ- 
ment for the Church than that which existed in the 
years immediately preceding World War II, par- 
ticularly in Japan and Germany, under the violently 
nationalistic and godless regimes of militarism and 
Nazism which existed in those countries and which 
threatened to conquer the world. 


Much that we might characterize as “revolution”, 
could actually be described more accurately as growth 
or development. Not all of it is bad, by any means; 
nor, it must be added, is all of it good. If we must 
avoid the sentimentality of siding, as some do, with 
every revolutionary movement regardless of excesses 
of hatred and violence, we should also guard against 
a habit of opposition to every outcry for change in 
a world where so much of injustice and imperfection 
still remains. 


The Church itself has been one of the most power- 
ful of the revolutionary forces. When the Gospel, for 
example, invades the primitive life of a central African 
community, teaches an illiterate people to read, culti- 
vates a respect for womanhood, instills new concepts of 
human freedom, lifts up the value of the individual 
as a child of God, enthrones Christ in the hearts of 
believers and demonstrates the ideals of a new man- 
ner of life, it is inevitable that such people cannot 
remain satisfied with the abuses of their accustomed 
society and that they should clamor to express their 
new-found life in accordance with the more enlight- 
ened standards they have come to recognize. Call 
this revolution if you like; but it might be less 
frightening if we would simply recognize it for the 
wholesome progress that it is. 

Even nationalism with all its ugly aspects is sel- 
dom a wholly unmitigated evil. While it often ex- 
presses itself in unreasonable sensitiveness, in violent 
anti-foreignism, and in outward “cockiness” of an 
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overbearing character, thus making the work of the 
missionary inexpressibly difficult, it also generates 
qualities of self-reliance, and autonomy which can 
actually hasten, in the case of the Church, the achieve- 
ment of those aims of self-government and self-sup- 
port which are generally recognized as the goals 
of missionary endeavor. 


The missionary, of course, is caught in the midst 
of this maelstrom. While his purpose and program 
are essentially spiritual, he does not do his work in a 
vacuum; and every phase of his life and endeavor 
is subject to the action and inter-action of the rev- 
olutionary forces that are at work in his field. To 
continue with Africa as an illustration: — Here 
is a land in transition. The simple Africa that we 
knew a few years ago, in which the missionary en- 
joyed an extraordinary prestige and walked among 
his people with unquestioned leadership, is rapidly 
changing. A complex situation has developed in 
which it might be said that there are actually three Af- 
ricas reflecting the strangely conflicting influences that 
are shaping the life of the people. 


One Africa is primitive and pagan, stark and wild. 
It is the “dark continent”, still in spiritual midnight. 
Hundreds of villages are there, where all the deg- 
radations of heathenism are apparent. This is Af- 
rica unimproved and unredeemed, with its mud huts, 
naked people, witchcraft, sorcery, ignorance and fear. 
This is still the principal Africa. 


Another Africa is modern and _ progressive. It 
breathes a spirit of independence and freedom. It dis- 
plays the gadgets of modern civilization. Its people 
adorn themselves with the tawdry trinkets of super- 
ficiality and assume an air of sophistication. This 
Africa, too, is largely pagan. Its interests are secular. 
Money is its god. A price is on everything, and even 
virtue can be bought and sold. There are saloons, 
gambling dens, cheap moving pictures and cheap 
women. This new Africa is encroaching rapidly up- 
on the old. 


Another Africa is Christian. It is like a psalm of 
reverence in the midst of a Babel of blasphemy. There 
is the African Christian community, worshipping in 
its own little houses of praise, led by its own national 
pastors, singing the hymns of the Church, joining in 
the reading of the Scriptures. There amid all the 
darkness and despair is a fellowship numbering thou- 
sands of souls, bright with hope and confident in 
faith. This Africa, too, is growing. 


These are not descriptions of different areas of 
the continent. The three Africas are superimposed 
one on the other, making their impact concurrently 
upon a bewildered people. Our missionaries find in 
these new conditions a challenge to every resource 
of wisdom and faith they possess. The simplest of 
all our mission fields has suddenly become the most 
complex. How can the Christian witness and method 
be adapted at once to the extremes of ignorance and 
of sophistication? How can encouragement be given 
to the rightful aspirations of a people for peace and 
recognition in the world without lending approval 
to the inordinate national and racial sensitiveness 
that so easily harbors imagined grievances? Where 
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is the delicate line that marks a proper balance be- 
tween one’s loyalty to the Congolese among whom 
we work and the Belgian Colonial authorities under 
whose administration we are admitted as guests of 
the Colony? What can be done to conserve a spiritual 
outlook on life in the face of the secularization which 
is turning the African mind toward things and money? 
How can the mission, with the limited resources 
made available from our benevolence, meet the eco- 
nomic competition of secular employment; for ex- 
ample, the lucrative compensation offered by huge 
industrial enterprises, in contrast with the modest 
salaries paid in Christian service? What measures 
will be effective in developing the traits of self-re- 
liance and responsibility in the Christian community 
when the whole pattern of life in the Congo has en- 
couraged a mentality of dependence whether it be 
under government or industry or mission? How can 
the educational program of the mission be adapted 
to meet the needs of a fast-awakening people for 
whom there are no public schools and who can 
look only to the missions, Catholic and Protestant, 
for training in the new skills that are required of 
them? How, in the face of all these responsibilities, 
can the work of evangelization be extended unto the 
unreached villages? And how can the newly-won 
believers be developed in Christian maturity so as 
to produce in the Congo a solid community of faith 
that will stand one day on its own material and 
spiritual resources? 


Our representatives are grappling realistically with 
these problems, but if ever the Church needed to 
invoke the wisdom of heaven in behalf of our mis- 
sionaries in any situation, our prayers should be 
raised with concerted fervor in behalf of those who 
serve us in the Congo. 


Again, it is important that the Church should 
recognize the true character of the revolutionary 
movements with which she is confronted in the world 
today. In the case of communism, for example, any 
strategy of the Church is based on the assumption 
that this movement is purely economic and political 
needs to be re-examined. There are people who 
maintain that poverty and economic imbalance are 
the breeding ground of communism, and that the 
best way to counter it is simply to out-feed, out-clothe, 
and out-shelter its programs of social relief and re- 
form. The communists themselves would like to have 
the world believe that they are the champions of the 
underprivileged, and that their movement represents 
the spontaneous outcry of down-trodden multitudes 
in the world, long suppressed, now clamoring for the 
redressing of their wrongs and for the restoration 
of rights long denied. Actually, this is not borne out 
by the history of the movement. It did not originate 
in Russia in this fashion, nor has it been so in China. 
It was not among the farmers or the industrial work- 
ers that communism had its beginning in China. 
These groups have been slow to respond. Rather, it 
has been among the students, the intellectuals and 
the political bosses of that country that communism 
has borrowed its strength and support. 


It is important that the Church remember this, 
for it reveals the essentially ideological and religious 
character of the communist philosophy. In spite of its 
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amoral and atheistic claims, there is in the philosophy 
of communism an essentially ideological and religious 
character. It is in reality a faith with a different god 
and a different moral philosophy. It is futile to sup- 
pose that this system can be successfully foiled by a 
program of more potatoes, thicker soup, and better 
homes and gardens. This is not to look with disdain 
upon efforts to relieve poverty, hunger, disease and 
other social ills, but rather to say that such remedies 
do not touch the real core of the matter which, in the 
last analysis, concerns the ultimate loyalty of the soul. 
Our aim must be to set God upon the throne that 
Caesar would usurp, and to establish in the citadel 
of the human heart a prior loyalty that not all the 
legions of hell can shake. It is a fact that wherever 
the Christian Church exists in the world, it has pro- 
vided the core of resistance against communism. 


Revolution is not new. Every age has been revolu- 
tionary. The time of Christ was revolutionary. Life 
is not static. Change is intrinsic in life. Particular 
changes will differ from age to age, the manifestations 
and expressions of the revolution will vary; but the 
fact of the revolution is always with us. 


Further, even the manifestations of revolution are 
often repetitive. Nationalism is not new; neither is 
communism; though both are newly active. 


Very few things are timeless. God is timeless. Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today and forever. The 
Gospel is timeless. 


What, then, should be the attitude of the Church 
to this revolutionary situation? 


1. The Church should recognize the unchanging 
elements in its mission and message, and plant its feet 
firmly on the verities that are permanent and endur- 
ing. There must be no compromise at the point of 
vital Christian faith. 


2. Our method and strategy must be adaptable. 
They must be realistically aimed at contemporary 
situations. We are not of the world, but we are in 
this world. We cannot escape our involvement in 
the human scene. In it, we are not to conform but 
to transform. 


3. The Church must manifest its supra-national 
character. There is danger lest the Church itself 
become infected by the nationalistic spirit. I do not 
want to labor the point, but one is even disposed to 
question whether it is a good idea to include the 
names of countries in the official designations of our 
churches as, for example, “The National Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico” or “The Presbyterian Church in 
the United States”. Nationalism within the Church 
must be resisted, because it is essentially a denial of the 
supra-national character of the Church, that is, of 
ecumenism in its real sense. Somehow the Church 
must be able to achieve complete domestication with- 
in every country without sacrificing its world quality. 


4. Ours must be an ecumenism of faith. It must 
not become an ecumenism of doubt or of compromise. 
Depth must not be sacrificed for breadth. We shall 
have failed, if in becoming ecumenical, we become 
sub-Christian in the process. We must beware lest 
organizational concerns outweigh our interest in the 
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witness and message of the Church. Ecumenism must 
not become an expression of Christianity’s lowest 
common multiple but rather of its highest common 
denominator. 


5. We need to remember that the Kingdom of God 
is within us. It does not consist in outward world 
order. We are not here first to build a new world, 
or to make the world safer for democracy, or to set 
up a peaceful society. Our primary interest is in the 
reign of our Lord Jesus Christ in the hearts of men, 
and this invisible Kingdom can be growing rapidly 
and fruitfully even in the midst of a world environ- 
ment that is characterized by confusion, division and 
strife. 


6. We should not be placed on the defensive. The 
Christian Church needs to avoid the sinister habit 
of resolving all of its thought about the world into 
lists of problems. It is easy to develop a chronic 
“problemitis” in our outlook. 


Instead, the Church needs to take hold of its liv- 
ing message with conviction and apply itself to the 
proclamation of that message regardless of the out- 
ward conditions in the world which discourage us. 
We need to take a positive attitude toward the 
Church’s mission. Instead of running up and down 
the line, trying to bolster the Church against the next 
attack that may be launched by the revolutionary 
forces, we need to be giving our energy to the aggres- 
sive proclamation of a vital Christian Gospel. No 
victory can be won by those who remain forever on 
the defensive. 


7. We need to confront this revolutionary world 
with the redemptive message of Christ as the world’s 
Saviour and Lord. 


Che deep hurt of the world is spiritual, and noth- 
ing less than a spiritual remedy will suffice. It is 
easy to be tricked into treating symptoms instead of 
causes. We must make sure that we get down to the 
roots of humanity’s trouble and that we do not spend 
our time dealing with surface ailments that are but 
eruptions from poisons that lie deeper down. 


The Church must never lose sight of her spiritual 
and redemptive message through absorption in the 
overwhelming physical, social and economic issues 
of the day. This is crucial. We cannot suspend a 
Christian society in a spiritual vacuum. 


“Let the Church be the Church” — not a political 
action committee or an economic conference, or a 
foreign policy association. It is an interesting fact 
that in several countries where communism has gained 
control the direct preaching of the Gospel has been 
the last activity of missions to be curtailed. Schools, 
and even hospitals, have been closed down or con- 
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fiscated, while the direct work of evangelism, though 
you and I know it to be the most revolutionary of 
all, has been allowed to continue longest. Let the 
Church exalt her glorious spiritual mission, beseech- 
ing men to be reconciled unto God. This is her God- 
given commission, to exchange it for anything less 
is to sell her birthright for a mess of pottage. 


II. Personnel. 


No problem confronting our Church warrants more 
serious attention than that of providing adequate 
personnel for our mission fields. No enterprise of 
Christian missions is stronger than its body of mis- 
sionaries. This, on the human side, must always be 
our point of chief concern. 


The peak of our missionary strength was reached 
in the 1920’s when 517 missionaries represented us 
abroad. Then came the drastic years of the great 
financial depression of the 1930's, followed almost 
immediately by World War II, resulting in the de- 
pletion of our missionary force to three-fifths of its 
former strength. The lowest point was reached in 
1944 when our total force was down to 328, and since 
that time we have been steadily rebuilding toward 
our former level. At the end of 1958, our roster 
of missionaries stood at 501. 


If we are inclined to congratulate ourselves on this 
record of recovery, we need to remember that the 
membership of our Church today is almost twice 
what it was in the 1920’s. A comparable investment 
of life on the basis of our present denominational 
strength would put several hundred more mission- 
aries on the field. The General Assembly of 1958 
took cognizance of this fact and adopted the following 
statement: “God is calling us to assume a larger re- 
sponsibility in the cause of missions in the days ahead. 
In order to adequately serve the fields which God has 
opened up to us we must greatly increase our gifts 
and the missionary force which at present is totally 
inadequate for the needs of our fields. We believe 
that there must be one missionary for every 1,000 
members of our Church, and the corresponding fi- 
nancial support for the work of these laborers”. This 
would involve, by simple arithmetic, the strengthening 
of our forces abroad from 501 to 860 missionaries. 


There are brighter aspects of this situation. During 
the 13 years since the end of World War II, 473 
new missionaries have been sent to the field. This 
has been the most productive period of missionary 
recruiting in all the history of our Church. As far 
as our records show, no other Board of comparable 
size has equalled this record among the “old line” 
denominations of our country. Approximately 70 
per cent of all those who now represent us in foreign 
lands have gone to the field since the war ended, 
and the average age of our missionaries is lower now 
than it has been for two generations. 


Further, it is a fact that our personnel situation 
is actually much stronger in practically every field 


today than it -was thirty years ago. The following 
table affords an interesting comparison: 
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1928 1958 
Africa 77 165 
East Brazil 24 46 
North Brazil 13 46 
West Brazil 15 38 
Taiwan — 33 
Japan 56 71 
Korea 83 67 
Mexico 20 29 
Ecuador — 2 
Portugal* — 2 


*The two missionaries for Portugal will sail in Au- 
gust. 


From this table it appears that our missionary force 
today is twice as strong as it was in 1928 in Africa, 
East Brazil, North Brazil and West Brazil; and con- 
siderably stronger in Japan and Mexico. We have 33 
missionaries in Taiwan now where we had none in 
1928. There are 2 in Ecuador and 2 in Portugal — 
fields in which we were not engaged thirty years ago. 


Of course, the explanation of this mathematical 
trick is that China is not mentioned in the list. This 
was our largest field. Today there are no mission- 
aries left in that country. 


Let it be understood that the call for more mission- 
aries is not based upon matching the performance of 
}.evious years or surpassing the records of our sister 
aucnominations. References to such matters are in- 
tended only to provoke us to good works. The valid 
appeal which we must not overlook is the unprece- 
dented need and opportunity which our missionaries 
face in every field, presented in the persistent calls 
that continue to come from the national churches 
and the missions for more workers. Every effort has 
been made by the Board to accelerate the program of 
recruiting. The strength of our Candidate Depart- 
ment has recently been doubled. Missionaries on 
furlough have been enlisted to assist the Candidate 
Secretaries in their visitation of colleges, seminaries 
and young people’s conferences in order to present 
the call more regularly and with greater challenge. 
A monthly news letter goes out to almost 6,000 young 
people who have indicated varying degrees of interest 
in missions, and many of these are in direct personal 
correspondence with the Candidate Department re- 
garding openings and the preparation that will be 
needed. Calls are extended to young men and women 
of proven quality and purpose whenever there are 
specific positions for which they appear to be fitted. 


Yet, our performance falls far short of meeting 
the need. For example, the “Want List” for 1959, 
representing the urgent askings of our missions for 
new personnel, calls for the sending of 224 mission- 
aries this year. Actually, the Board has 24 in sight. 

The question is frequently asked, “Why doesn’t 
the Board call men to specific fields of service, just 
us they are now called to churches in this country?” 
The answer is that the Board does call. Both by 
correspondence and personal interview, the Candidate 
Secretary and other members of the Staff are con 
stantly confronting young men and women individual- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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News of CHU 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(PN)—The ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the construc- 
tion of the first unit in the building 
program of Southminster Presby- 
terian Church were held Sunday, 
July 5. 


The first unit will be a chapel 
seating 225 and an educational and 
office space. The cost of the first 
unit will be about $136,000 not in- 
cluding furnishings. 


Southminster Presbyterian church 
was organized in September, 1957, 
with 80 charter members. Present 
membership is over 200. The congre- 
gation has been meeting in the Ves- 
tavia Hills City Hall since its organi- 
zation. 


Ministers who participated in the 
groundbreaking ceremonies included: 
The Rev. Wm. B. Hood, executive 
secretary of Birmingham Presbytery; 
the Rev. George H. Fitzgerald, Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery; Dr. J. 
Herndon McCain, pastor of the 
Shades Valley Presbyterian Church; 
and the pastor of the Southminster 
church, the Rev. William Howard 
Kryder. 


The church building committee is 
composed of the following: Henry 
Malpas, Mrs. Jas. H. Bryan, Samuel 
T. Ball, Jr., and E. B. Chew. 


The finance committee includes: 
Juliah Yates, Richard T. Moxley, Jr., 
George Cruit, A. L. McFarland, W. 
E. Henderson, W. D. Hamilton, Wm. 
B. Fernamburg, and Dr. Ralph Brady. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta —(PN)— The Rev. R. M. 
Dickson, of Bethel Springs, Tenn., 
Presbyterian Church, was one of the 
“Rural Ministers of the Year” chosen 
from each of the 13 southern states 
and honored at the annual Church 
Community Workshop sponsored by 
Emory University. 


The ministers are selected jointly 
by the editors of “The Progressive 


Farmer” magazine and officials of 
Emory’s Church and Community 
Workshop. 


This year the banquet was held at 
the Protestant Radio and Television 
Center, July 15, with Dr. Eugene 
Butler, president of the magazine, 
presenting the certificates to the 
rural ministers. The winner also re- 
ceived scholarships to the workshop 
sessions. About 125 ministers par- 


ticipated in the two week’s sessions 
of the workshop. y 


atCuUstt, 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 
BEQUESTS 


KENTUCKY 


By the will of L. C. Spillman, 
President of Otis Hidden Company, 
Louisville, Elder in Highland Church, 
and civic leader, probated July 10, 
1959, Louisville Seminary is desig- 
nated as ultimate beneficiary of 
three-fourths of an estate appraised 
at $2,025,000, after payment of spe- 
cific bequests of $61,000 (including 
$5,000 for the seminary student aid 
fund) and after the life interest of a 
daughter, Mrs. Lee S. Jones. This 
is the largest gift or bequest to be 
received by the seminary in its 106 
years. 


Other recent bequests to the sem- 
inary in its $9,000,000 expansion- 
relocation program include $250,000 
by Dr. J. M. Coffman, Owensboro 
Elder (subject to life interests of his 


wife and daughter): $150,000 by 
Samuel Robinson, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna; $135.000 by Miss Anne 


Spalding, Lebanon, Ky.; $25,000 by 
Miss Helen Losson, New Albany, 
Ind.: $2,000 by Mrs. Ethel Currie, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; $500 each by Mrs. 
Lillie Jackson, Lebanon, Ky.; and 
Mr. W. R. Wallace, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Of these recent bequests, $313,000 
is expected to be available for use in 
the current $4,000,000 Building 
Fund, the Spillman and Coffman be- 
quests eventually to be used for en- 
dowment. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

Sunset Hills Church: A union 
service was held here Sunday night. 
March 29, with the South Park and 
the W. H. Belk church joining with 
us. Another union service was held 
at the South Park church on May 
31st. Our minister, Rev. W. F. 
Mitchell, a Chaplain in the Army Re- 
serve was selected the chief of Chap- 
lains to attend LOGEX-59, a logisti- 
cal training exercise, at Fort Lee, 
Va.; May 3-16. 


A successful Vacation Bible School 
was conducted the first 2 weeks of 
June with an enrollment of 125. 


Elder H. W. Coates and the pastor 
attended the meeting of the Synod 
of N. C., here in Charlotte. 


Miss Lois McCracken and Mr. Rob- 
ert Brown were married in the 
church after the morning service on 
June 28th with the pastor, Rev. W. 
F. Mitchell conducting the ceremony. 


H. L. Caldwell, H. W. Coates, and 
the pastor attended the Synod’s 
Men’s Conference at Montreat. Mrs. 
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R. A. Butner and Mrs. W. H. O’Dan- 
iel represented our WOC at the 


Women’s Training School held at 
Montreat July 15-22. 


ee 





The annual Sunday School picnic 
was held at Camp Stewart Saturday, 
July 11th, with a record attendance. 
J. G. Creech, the Sunday School Su- 
perintendent was in charge. 


A World Mission Program was held 
here July 15th conducted by Miss 
Cora Wayland, Missionary on fur- 
lough from Korea. A large number 
of children and young people were 
present with others to hear Miss 
Wayland tell of the challenge, the 
thrill and the discouragement of her 
work. 


An Evangelistic Meeting has been 
scheduled for October 11-16 at which 
time a former pastor, The Rev. Hugh 
B. Carter has been invited to do the 
preaching. 


Awards were presented recently 
to Patricia Ann Nelson for reciting 
the Shorter Catechism, and to Olivia 
Diane Stinson for reciting the Cat- 
echism for Young Children. 


The Christian Day School for 4 
and 5 year old children will begin 
its fourth year in September. Nine- 
teen were graduated from this school 
last May. 





TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —(PN)— Dr. A. E. 
Dallas, pastor of Fifth Ave. Presby- 
terian Church here since 1942 is 
resigning at the close of this year. 


Dr. Dallas, a minister for some 40 
years, told his congregation recently 
of his intentions, and said “There’s 
nothing precipitous about my actions, 
it is the result of reflection over two 
or three year’s time”’. 


A minister for some 40 years, Dr. 
Dallas said he had no immediate 
plans for accepting a call to any 
other church. 


A native of Canada, Dr. Dallas 
came to his present pastorate from 
the First Church of La Grange, Ga., 
where he had served for 19 years. 
While in Knoxville the minister has 
been president of both the Knoxville 
Ministers’ Association, and the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Association of 
Knox County. 


He has also served as moderator 
of the Synod of Appalachia. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dallas have two sons: 
James S. Dallas, Martinsville, Va., 
and Dr. John L. Dallas, a physician 
in Kingsport. 








Knoxville Presbytery held its 
Stated Summer Session in the new- 
est Church in the Presbytery — The 
First Presbyterian Church of Lenoir 
City, Tennessee — on Monday, July 
6th. There were 54 ministers pres- 
ent and 33 elders, plus a number of 
visitors. 


Candidate Loren Watson was dis- 
missed to Abingdon Presbytery, 
where he has been called by the 
Presbyterian Church at Appalachia, 
Va. Two young men were taken un- 
der the care of Presbytery as Candi- 
dates for the Gospel Ministry. These 
were Judson Alford of the Middles- 
boro Church and Robert Jefferson 
Coker of the First Church, Chatta- 


nooga. 


Three ministers were dismissed. 
Rev. Samuel Cramer was dismissed 
to Mecklenburg Presbytery in order 
that he might accept the call of the 
Macedonia Church, Candor, N. C. 
Rev. Richard Frazer was dismissed 
to Harmony Presbytery in order that 
he might accept the call of the 
Pawley’s Island Presbyterian Church. 
Rev. Curtis Crowther was dismissed 
(effective October ist) to Kanawha 
Presbytery in order that he might 
accept the call of the Spring Valley 
Church, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Three Candidates were examined 
for Ordination, and in each case, 
the examinations were approved and 
Commissions were appointed to ordain 
them. They were Masaya Hibino, 
Eugene Norris and Fred W. Lupton, 
II. Mr. Hibino is working in the 
Lakeview mission of the East Ridge 
Church. Mr. Lupton has been ap- 
pointed a Chaplain in the Elgin 
State Hospital, Elgin, Illinois. Mr. 
Norris has accepted the call of the 
Madisonville Presbyterian Church, 
Madisonville, Tennessee. 


Presbytery voted to proceed with 
the erection of the buildings on our 
Camp site on Watts Bar Lake. 

D. R. Greenhoe, S. C. 





The Presbytery of Northeast Texas 
met in stated session in the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Prairie, with 65 ministers and 58 
elders enrolled. The Rev. Robert S. 
McKee, Honorably Retired, succeed- 
ed the Rev. Shirley C. Guthrie, Sr., 
First Church Kilgore, as Moderator. 
The Rev. T. Frank Geirge was elect- 
ed Temporary Clerk for this meeting 
and later in the day was elected As- 
sistant Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
tery for one year. 


The Presbytery adopted a record 
budget for benevolences for 1960. 
Setting aside $204,560 for Assembly 
Causes, $182,513 for Synod Causes 
and $157,513 for Presbytery Agencies 
a total of $544,586 was approved 
for the Regular Benevolences for 
1960. Over and above offerings of 
$102,000 from the Dallas County 
Churches for the Presbyterian Ex- 
tension Committee of Dallas and 
$15,000 for capital improvements at 
the two camps owned and operated 
by the Presbytery brought the total 
benevolence askings to $661,586. 
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Missionary A 
for Appointees’ Children 


Front Row left to right — Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, Candidate Secreta 
Esther Cummings, Language Instructor; Miss Bernadette Nouel, French In 
and Spanish Instructor; Miss Mary Alice Mounts, Secretary to Mr. Daniel. 


Second Row — Malcolm McBryde, III, Mr. John M. McBryde, Ryan L. | 
Edward F. Torsch and Virginia May, Brazil; Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Goodpas 


Third Row — Mr. and Mrs. Frank Groschelle and Karla Ann, Korea for 
Cumming, Baby Sitter; Rev. Jack E. Maxwell, Brazil; Mr. and Mrs. Harlan ¥ 


Fourth Row — Mr. James Maner, pre-medical student to study medici 
Baby Sitter; Mr. Joseph P. Cameron, Melissa Cameron, Korea; Stanley Lee 


Joyce Cameron, Korea; Miss Carole Cameron, Korea; Rev. and Mrs. Charlesff. 
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guge School Instructors at Montreat, Baby Sitters 
enfanguage School 1958 


ret Mr. Yong Ki Lee, Korean Instructor; Miss Sue Liu, Chinese Instructor; Miss 


| Ins@@ctor; Miss Sonia Macaes, Portuguese Instructor; Mr. Paul L. Grier, Mexico, 
iel. 


L. M@ryde, Mrs. John M. McBryde, Korea for a term of three years; Rev. and Mrs. 
dpasife and Katherine, Portugal; Miss Jean Gettys, Baby Sitter. 


a for term of three years; Miss Ramey Solomon, Baby Sitter; Miss Sarah Stokes 
an M@lurray, Congo; Miss Evelyn Colvin, Taiwan. 


vedic in Mexico; Price Cameron, Mrs. Joseph Cameron, Korea; Miss Piroska Soos, 
Lee Smnett, Jr.. Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Bennett, Timothy Mark Bennett, Brazil; 
arles#. Cobb, Jr., Brazil; Miss Sylvia Haley, Korea; Dr. Stanley Topple, Korea. 
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It was reported that for the first 
six months of 1959 approximately 
47% of the askings for the year had 
been contributed by the churches, 
toward total budget for this year 
of $616,500. The Presbytery op- 
erates with a strong Stewardship 
Committee that is to all intents an 
Executive Committee. This is to say 
that Stewardship within the Presby- 
tery is not a department of division 
of Presbytery’s Council, but is a 
separate committee. A strong pro- 
gram of promotion keeps the total 
program of the Church before the 
churches and seeks always to present 
a reasonable challenge. During 1958 
the Presbytery produced 109% of 
its regular benevolence askings and 
total gifts were registered at $117.29 
per capita with $35.48 of this be- 
ing for benevolences. Total benevo- 
lence gifts during 1958 were $535,- 
991 to regular causes and $460,284 
to non-budgeted items for a grand 
total of $996,275. The majority of 
the non-budgeted gifts were to Syn- 
od’s $5,500,000 Together-For-Christ 
Campaign. 


It was announced that the cam- 
paign for $500,000 in new money 
to be used in initial buildings and 
operational costs of Presbyterian 
Village — Retirement Home — had 
been successfully completed with 
more than $510,000 secured in cash 
and pledges. Presbyterian Village is 
to be erected on twenty-two and one- 
half acres valued at $100,000 and 
already paid for, located in the city 
of Dallas. Immediately adjacent, the 
Trinity Heights Church will relocate 
on four acres and will be known as 
Glendale Village Presbyterian 
Church. Construction is anticipated 
for early 1960. Mr. James F. Ander- 
son, a ruling elder in the Preston 
Hollow Church, Dallas, is Chairman 
of Presbytery’s Committee on this 
cause. Henry L. Shoap, ruling elder 
in First Church, McKinney, was 
chairman of the fund raising cam- 
paign. 


Commissions reported that the Rev. 
Byron T. Price had been installed 
as pastor of Westminster Church, 
Texarkana, and Rev. Robin D. Mof- 
fat as pastor of First Church, Irving. 
Other commissions reported the or- 
dination of James F. Hardie, Jr., and 
his installation as pastor of Patter- 
son Memorial Church, Eureka; also 
the ordination of Franklin Randolph 
Ritter as an Evangelist to the Latin 
American Work in Dallas County. 


The Presbytery received the Rev. 
M. L. Baker from the Presbytery of 
Southwest Oklahoma and arranged 
for his installation as pastor of First 
Church, Waskom. The Rev. Thomas 
A. Frye, Jr., was received from the 
Presbytery of Atlanta and arrange- 
ments were completed for his instal- 
lation as pastor of First Church, 
Dallas. 


The Rev. Ralph D. Bucy was dis- 
missed to the Presbytery of South 
Texas where he will become the pas- 
tor of First Church, Edinburg, and 
the Rev. H. Kerr Taylor was dis- 
missed to the Presbytery of Hanover 





1959 


where he and his wife will become 
directors of the Department of Chris- 
tian Home Life for the Board of 
Christian Education. 


The Presbytery noted with pride 
that two of its members were now 
serving as chairman of Assembly 
Agencies: The Rev. William M. El- 
liott, Jr., pastor of Highland Park 
Church, Dallas, Chairman of the 
Board of World Missions, and Will 
Mann Richardson, ruling elder of 
First Church, Tyler, as Chairman of 
the Board of Annuities and Relief. 


Four candidates for the ministry 
were examined and enrolled: Law- 
rence E. Hedges of the Casa Linda 
Church, Dallas; Douglas B. Finch, 
First Church, Sherman; and Bert A. 
Brouaugh and Arthur Vance, First 
Church, Dallas. Total number of 
candidates on the roll was reported 
as being twenty-three, with two can- 
didates for lay service. 


The Church Extension Committee 
reported that property had been pur- 
chased in Texarkana for the purpose 
of beginning a new church in the 
area of the Junior College. Three 
adjoining tracts with total acreage 
of almost four acres have been ac- 
quired at a cost of $40,000. Each 
tract has a residence on it, with one 
being suitable for a future manse. 
It is expected that the new church 
will get under way early in Sep- 
tember under the leadership of the 
Rev. Frank R. Young who is cur- 
rently serving the Akin and Moores 
Chapel Churches in the area. He 
will continue to serve Moores Chapel 
and Akin will be dissolved with its 
membership being absorbed into the 
new organization. This new work 
has been sponsored locally through 
the Bowie County Larger Parish 
which consists of the six Presbyterian 
Churches in the County. 


The next Stated Meeting will be 
in the Westminster Church, Texar- 
kana, Tuesday, November 10, at 9:30 
A. M. The Rev. W. A. Dealey, Jr., 
pastor of the Churchill Way Church, 
Dallas, is Moderator in Nomination. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond, — Dr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Kerr Taylor will become co-directors 
of the Office of Family Education 
with the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education on September 1. They 
will move to Richmond, Virginia, 
from Dallas, Texas, where Dr. Tay- 
lor has been associate pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church for the 
last six years. 





In the new work, they will super- 
vise production of family life ma- 
terials for use within the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., direct the denomina- 
tion’s participation in the annual 
May observance of “Christian Fam- 
ily Week’, and represent the Of- 
fice of Family Education in con- 
tributing to the church’s current 
Curriculum Improvement Program. 


They succeed Dr. Fred Widmer 
who will become Minister of Educa- 
tion for the First Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Charles M. Laymon. Abing- 
don Press. $3.50. 


Christology is inescapable for the 
Christian. For this reason the Chris- 
tian must turn again and again to 
the New Testament and behold afresh 
the high view that Jesus is both 
Lord and Christ, the Son of God. 
This volume seeks to delineate the 
portrayal of Christ throughout the 
New Testament as a whole, taking 
note of the continuity and unity of 
its witness from first to last. 


Dr. Laymon has approached this 
subject through a consideration of 
the developing portraiture in the 
different writings as these are re- 
lated to the background of the 
church’s life and experience. He 
believes that this method is likely to 
be closer to the historical realities 
and that it safeguards the variety 
and unity which exists in the several 
representations. 


(=a tT 


Two chapters are devoted to Christ 
in the New Testament and the Chris- 
tian community. Twelve chapters are 
focused upon the portraiture of 
Christ as found in Acts, the Epistles 
and Revelation. The concluding 
chapter is a summation showing that 
throughout the New Testament we 
have one Lord and one faith. 


The author agrees with Chester C. 
McCown that “Christianity is rooted 
in history in the Old Testament and 
the New, not hung on the airy noth- 
ings. of mythological imagination.” 
Because of this he says that the 
Christian student must go to history 
and cover the history of Christ found 
in the Bible. Based on the historical 
approach, the author comes to the 
conclusion that in the last analysis 
the New Testament does not recog- 
nize several Christs but is acquainted 
with but one, Lord Jesus whose ori- 
gin was in God, who was the agent 
of creation, whose advent was 
prophesized, who came in the flesh 
and who as the Messiah proclaimed 
the Kingdom of God and performed 
mighty works and who died for man’s 
sin according to the Scriptures and 
who was raised from the dead, who 
ascended in glory to God’s right 
hand, and who was present in the 
Spirit as living Lord bringing new- 
ness to His followers, who estab- 
lished, indwelt and guided the church, 
who will return to judge, bless and 
overcome all evil and ultimately will 
reign with God the Father in an 
eternal kingdom. Thus He says, 
“This might be called the final 
kerygma of the New Testament and 
in this message lies the unity of 
the portrait of Christ in the 27 writ- 
ings of the Canon it produced.” 


The conservative student might 
put a question mark by some of the 
statements found in this book but he 


should be grateful for the conclusion 
reached. This volume could be used 
for classroom study or reference 
work on Christology. It is written in 
readable style and an index of sub- 
jects makes it valuable for reference 


work. 
—John R. Richardson 





PEOPLE OF JESUS’ TIME. Beu- 
lah Squires. Standard Publishing 
Company. 85c. 


This is a book of playlets with in- 
sight and imaginative portrayal of 
character. Taken from a cross sec- 
tion of the teeming life of many 
centuries ago, a modern parallel is 
drawn from the lives of the rich 
young ruler, Nicodemus, the boy with 
the lunch, Zaccheus, the ten lepers 
and others. 





CALVIN: COMMENTARIES, 
Volume 23 of The Library of Chris- 
tian Classics. Joseph Haroutunian 
AND Louise Pittibone Smith, Col- 
laborator. Westminster Press. $5.00. 


This volume has come out of the 
vast body of Calvin’s Commentaries. 
The author has made his own trans- 
lation. Apparently the author had 
no single principle of selection but 
he has been intent upon giving the 
reader good specimens of Calvin’s 
way of explaining Biblical texts to 
bring out his qualities as an exegete. 
Dr. Haroutunian has been concerned 
to show Calvin’s constant pre-occu- 
pation with the upbuilding of the 
church. He has included material 
that can be of real help to the 
church today. 


Following introductory selections 
from Calvin, Dr. Haroutunian pre- 
sents 9 chapters in which Calvin 
deals with the Bible, the knowledge 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Christian 
life, faith, providence, election and 
predestination, ethics in the com- 
mon life, and the church. All of 
these chapters are specimens of Cal- 
vin’s unique stature as a Christian 
exegete. The author writes, “Cal- 
vin was a unique and extremely il- 
luminating commentator. His educa- 
tion as a humanist, his extensive 
knowledge of the work of other in- 
terpreters of the Bible, his classical 
and patristic erudition, his insight 
as a reformer and churchman and 
his exegetical competence and grasp 
of the Biblical mind — all these 
make him an endlessly fresh and 
eye-opening interpreter.” 


This is one of the finest, if not the 
finest, volumes in the Library of 
Christian Classics. We heartly com- 
mend it to our readers. 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
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The Southern 


Presbyterian Journal 
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| SUNDAY SC 
CIS 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 16, 1959 


God’s Steadfast Love 


Background Scripture: Lamentations 
Devotional Reading: Psalm 30:1-5 


Did you ever watch by the bedside and see some- 
one die? There are not many of us who actually 
see people die. In my long ministry I can think 
of only three when I was present at the moment of 
death. One was a little baby who breathed its last 
breath just as I stepped into the room; another was 
a young man in the prime of life — my own 
son—; the other was an old man and I stood with 
the family as he passed away. 


It is sad to see someone die. Some deaths are 
much sadder than others. I can think of several 
very very sad ones and all preachers suffer with 
those whose hearts are broken as they mourn the 
loss of loved ones. I have felt so helpless at times as 
I tried to comfort those in sorrow. It was by the 
side of a grave that “Jesus wept”. 


The Psalmist, in our Devotional Reading, is prais- 
ing God for healing him: “O Lord, thou hast brought 
up my soul from the grave: thou hast kept me 
alive, that I should not go down to the pit’. I feel 
like adding my praise to his as I write these lines. 
All of us want to live, and so far the Lord has 
answered our prayers. May I ask for your con- 
tinued prayers, that, if it is His will, I may be spared 
a few years longer, and that I may do something 
for Him during these last years. 


If it is sad to see one person die, how much more 
distressing to see a whole nation perish! Now Jere- 
miah, the prophet, stood by the bedside, so to speak, 
and watched his nation die, and sat outside the 
walls of the burned city of Jerusalem and wrote this 
funeral dirge of Lamentations. We can almost see 
him sitting there in his overwhelming grief as he 
saw his beloved nation go into captivity and the holy 
city of Jerusalem burned with fire. 


And this is especially heart-breaking when we 
know it could have been prevented. There was balm 
in Gilead and a Physician there, who could and 
would have brought up the nation from the grave, if 
the people had called upon Him in true repentance. 
Even at the last, if Judah and her king had listened 
to Jeremiah much of the extreme suffering could 
have been avoided. 


I want to consider our lesson under three heads: 
the Man Jeremiah, who wrote Lamentations; The 
Nation of Judah, and why her sorrows came upon 
her; and The Book Itself and some of its lessons. 
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By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


I. The Prophet Jeremiah, who wrote Lamenta- 
tions. 


When Jesus asked the disciples, whom do men say 
that I am? they answered, “some say that thou art 
John the Baptist; some Elias; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets.” Dr. Whyte thinks that 
Christ was more like Jeremiah than any other of 
the prophets. In His tender heart, as He wept over 
the city of Jerusalem, and as He wept with Martha 
and Mary at the grave of Lazarus, He reminds us 
of the words of Jeremiah, “O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that | 
might weep day and night for the slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people!” Jesus was a man of sorrows and 
Jeremiah was the “weeping prophet’. Jesus was op- 
posed and persecuted and called all sorts of names: 
Jeremiah was called a “traitor” and an enemy of 
his country and persecuted and put in a dungeon. 
Jeremiah was the most spiritual of all the prophets, 
and the words of Jesus were even more so. 


Many of the following facts I have gotten from 
the Pocket Bible Handbook by Halley, a book which 
I recommend most highly. They are conveniently 
gathered together and sometimes I give them ver- 
batim. He says that Jeremiah lived about 100 years 
after Isaiah. The latter prophet had been instru- 
mental in saving Jerusalem from Assyria and Jere- 
miah tried to save it from Babylon, but failed. Jere- 
miah began his ministry in 626 B. C. Jerusalem was 
partly destroyed in 606; further devastated in 597; 
finally burned and desolated 586. He lived through 
these terrible forty years, “the close of the monarchy”, 
“the death agony of the nation”; a pathetic, lonely 
figure, God’s last message to the Holy City, trying to 
get them to repent and turn to God. 


Just as Assyria had been in the background of 
Isaiah’s ministry, so Babylon was in the background 
of Jeremiah’s ministry. A contest for world suprem- 
acy was on between Assyria, Babylon and Egypt, 
and Judah was caught in the vortex of this struggle. 
Babylon finally broke the power of Assyria, 607 B. C., 
and two years later crushed Egypt, and for seventy 
years ruled the world, the same 70 years as the Jews’ 
captivity. 

The burden of Jeremiah’s message was that Babylon 
would be the victor and that Judah would be de- 
stroyed, but if Judah would turn from her sins God 
would save her from destruction. When he saw there 
was no hope of repentance, he advised submission to 


Babylon. Because of this he was called a “traitor”. 
If they had listened to him, however, the city would 
have been spared some of the terrible destruction, 
no doubt. He also held out the hope of Judah re- 


covering from the captivity. 


Babylon would be 
destroyed, never to rise again. 


Nebuchadnezzar, treated Jeremiah kindly and of- 
fered him a worthy place in Babylon but the prophet 
chose to remain in his own country. He was forced to 


go to Egypt. 


There were other prophets at this time: Ezekiel, 
younger than Jeremiah, who was preaching in 
Babylon among the captives, Daniel who was high 
in the court of the king, Habakkuk and Zephaniah 
who helped Jeremiah in his work in Jerusalem, Na- 
hum and Obadiah, one predicting the fall of Nineveh 
and the other the ruin of Edom. 


“In all Jewish history there is no greater, nobler 
instance of courage and heroism than was displayed 
by Jeremiah combating singlehanded the forces of 
evil about him. There he stands in the midst of 
godless princes, false prophets and the weak king 
denouncing sin and predicting disaster with death 
staring him in the face. This is the more remarkable 
when we consider that he was a shy, peace-loving man 
possessed of a super-sensitive nature. He was ac- 
cused of treason, charged with favoring the Chaldeans, 
thrown into prison and even in danger of losing his 
life, but his one ruling passion was absolute fidelity 
to Jehovah in the faithful utterance of his message 


to his sinful, degenerate nation”. (New Analytical 
Bible.) 


Would that we had more preachers like Jeremiah 
who would be as faithful and true in denouncing 
sin and warning people of danger. America needs 
to be warned today, and exhorted to turn to God. 
Billy Graham’s voice is one, but we need many 
more. 


II. The ] 
its fall. 


Nation of Judah, and some reasons for 


As we look at history and see the ruins of many 
nations and there is one common echo that comes 
back to us: “Iniquity has been our ruin”. This is 
true, and we can sum it all up in one word, SIN. 
Let us look at the record briefly. 


When the kingdom was divided the northern ten 
tribes, under the leadership of Jeroboam, began to 
go off into idolatry, first by making the two calves, 
and then later into Baal worship. Some of their 
kings were able men, and some better than others, 
but all were evil and at last their kingdom was over- 
run by Assyria and they became the lost tribes. 


In the Southern Kingdom of Judah things were 
somewhat better. The line of David continued on 
the throne except for the few years in which queen 
Athaliah usurped the throne. Some of the kings 
were notoriously evil, but some were good, and there 
were times of reformation when the people were 
brought back to God. There was a great reformation 
under Hezekiah and the land was saved from the 
\ssyrians. Hezekiah was followed by his very wicked 
son, Manasseh, and although he repented in later 





years, the evil was so great that the land never fully 
recovered and was doomed. Manasseh was followed 
by Amon who only reigned two years. Josiah, his 
son, was a good king and there was a great reforma- 
tion seemingly, but the people remained idolaters at 
heart. It was during his reign that Jeremiah began 
his ministry. Josiah reigned 30 years and was fol- 
lowed by a succession of evil men, two of them 
reigning only three months, and two, eleven years 
each. The captivity began during these reigns. The 
last king, Zedekiah, was rather friendly to Jeremiah, 
but he was weak, and was easily managed by the 
wicked princes. 


During these years when the nation was gradually 
dying, Jeremiah tried to get it to turn, and tried to 
prevent the utter destruction of the nation, but he 
failed and Judah was overrun and_ Jerusalem 
destroyed. 


III. The Book of Lamentations: an appendage of 
Jeremiah. 


It is a “funeral dirge over the desolation of Jeru- 
salem”. (I am quoting again from Halley) The 
book of Lamentations, to this day, throughout the 
world wherever there are Jews, is read in the syna- 
gogues on the 9th day of the 4th month. It is a 
hymn of sorrow, “every letter written with a tear, 
and every word with the sound of a broken heart”. 
There is a place, just outside the north wall of Je- 
rusalem, where, tradition says, Jeremiah wept his 
bitter tears and composed this sorrowful poem over 
the city he tried so hard to save. This grotto is under 
the knoll that is now called “Golgotha”’, the self-same 
hill on which the cross of Jesus stood. Thus the 
suffering prophet wept where later the suffering 
Saviour died. 


The book consists of five poems, four of which 
are acrostic, each verse beginning with a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. In chapters 1, 2, and 4 there are 
22 verses, a verse for each letter of the alphabet. In 
chapter 3 there are 3 verses to a letter, making 66 
in all. Chapter 5 has 22 verses but not in alpha- 
betical order. 


The terrible desolation of Jerusalem is described 
and the awful suffering of the people. The God of 
Infinite Love is carrying out His “strange act” of 
Judgment on His people. In spite of all their 
sufferings there is hope for them. Let me quote a 
few verses which show God’s steadfast love: “It is 
of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, be- 
cause His compassions fail not. They are new every 
morning: great is thy faithfulness. The Lord is my 
portion, saith my soul: therefore will I hope in Him. 
The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, to 
the soul that seeketh Him. It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation 
of the Lord.” The rainbow is in the stormy sky and 
there is hope for them. 





Order Your Books From 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal 
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HAPPY AND PRIVILEGED TO SERVE YOU IN 
THE FINEST SOUTHERN TRADITION OF 


QUALITY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. A. Ellison, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson-Plaza Store 
Greenville, S. C. 
A. M. Smith, Mgr.-Prop. 


The Dollar Store 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. P. Crumpler, Mor.-Prop 


Belk’'s Department Store 
Lancaster, S. C. 


B. L. Plyler, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’'s Department Store 
Clinton, S. C. 


D. B. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Camden, S. C. 


J. A. Hagins, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Darlington, S. C. 


J. H. Lyles, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Laurens, S. C. 


L. W. Gratz, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


J. S. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Hagins Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


C. E. Hinson, Mar.-Prop. 


COURTESY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Beaufort, S. C. 


L. A. Reeves, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

E. J. Copeland, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Woodruff, S. C. 

F. B. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
- Honea Path, S. C. 


T. R. Martin, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Manning, S. C 


W. M. Gettys, Jr., Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Whitmire, S. C. 


J. T. Holmes, Mgr.-Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


R. E. McCormick, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’'s Department Store 
Brevard, N. C. 


J. E. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


KENTUCKY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Harlan, Ky. 
Delmar Tolliver, Mgr.-Prop. 


HONEST VALUES” 


Belk-Simpson Co. 

Corbin, Ky. 

W. C. Ashley, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Winchester, Ky. 

T. L. Beckham, Mor.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Willoughby Smith, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Frankfort, Ky. 

Everett C. Huggins, Mgr.-Prop. 


GEORGIA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


J. N. Long, Mar.-Prop. 


ARKANSAS 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Paragould, Ark. 


W. H. Wade, Mar.-Prop. 


OHIO 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Athens, Ohio 


Joe Kelly, Mar.-Prop. 


MISSOURI 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Carthage, Mo. 


J. A. McCaskill, Mar.-Prop. 


Born With The Old South — Growing With The New 


Listen to Our Program Over WMIT-FM 
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YOUNG PEOPLES 








YOUTH PROGRAM FOR AUGUST 16, 1959 


Why Worry 


Scripture: Matthew 6:24-34 

Suggested Hymns: 
“I Am Thine, O Lord, I Have Heard Thy Voice” 
“Make Me A Captive, Lord” 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer” 


Suggestion to Program Leader: 


(It is important that you have a qualified adult 
present for the presentation of this program. He can 
either speak, in lieu of the material suggested below, 
or, he can serve as a resource person. It will be ap- 
propriate to ask your minister to serve in this capacity, 
or, at least, to suggest someone else who is qualified.) 
Program Leader’s Introduction: 


To worry or to be anxious is defined as a “painful 
uneasiness of mind over an impending or anticipated 
ill”. Jesus was speaking about worry in the sixth 
chapter of Matthew when He said three times, “take 
no thought”. When He said that, He did not mean 
to encourage thoughtlessness. He meant that we are 
not to be senselessly anxious. We are not to worry 
in a faithless, unnecessary way. There is a kind of 
worry that is a sin, and it was this anxiety that Jesus 
was commanding His hearers to avoid. A prominent 
British physician has said that worry is the “disease 
of the age”. If this judgment is true, it is most ap- 
propriate that we give some serious thought to this 
question, “why worry”. It is easy enough to say that 
young people are living in the happiest, most care- 
free time of their lives. Those of us who are young 
people know that we have problems (even if some 
adults seem not to be aware of them), and these 
problems cause us to worry. In this program we shall 
seek to analyze some of our most common worries and 
then determine what can be done about them. 


First Speaker: 

Many young people worry about real or supposed 
social inadequacy. We are very conscious of what 
other people think of us, especially other young peo- 
ple. We want to be attractive, we want to be popular, 
we want to be well thought of. We worry, then, 
about our physical appearance, our clothes, our man- 
ners, our poise, our academic standing, our athletic 
prowess, and many other things that have a bearing 
on what other people think of us. 


There are times when we worry about the future 
of our own lives. We worry about education: how it 
is to be financed, whether we can succeed in college, 
what we should study, etc. We worry about finding 


Departments 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


a husband or wife. We worry about succeeding in our 
life work. Sometimes we worry about rising above 
a social or family background of which we are 
ashamed. 

A great many young people (and adults as well) 
worry about moral and spiritual inadequacy. They 
are troubled about personal wrongdoing in the past 
of their own lives and its possible consequences in 
the future. They worry about being apprehended, 
embarrassed, punished, and eternally lost. These 
anxieties can be wholesome, if properly dealt with, 
but they can become exceedingly dangerous, if they 
are not. 

Some young people worry about natural soc iological! 
calamities: floods and storms, wars and persecutions. 
These are often abnormal fears resulting from ab- 
normal preoccupation with thoughts of disaster and 
calamity. 

It would be most unnatural if some of these ideas 
did not enter our minds from time to time and give 
us cause for concern. If we never had any thoughts 
of worry, it would be an indication that we were 
either senseless or totally unrealistic. The surround- 
ings in which we live ought to cause us to do some 
serious thinking, but we ought to respond with 


something besides fear and anxiety. What can we do 
about our worries? 


Second Speaker: 

The most important thing we can do to overcome 
worry is to know God and to call on Him for help. 
We learn to know Him through His Word, the Bible. 
We call on Him for help through our prayers. He 
is altogether adequate to meet all our needs. He can 
either change the conditions that cause us to worry, 
or He can change us so that we can face the condi- 
tions unafraid. Our greatest need of all (and the 
cause of the most serious worry) is to have the guilt 
and power of our sin removed. This God does 
through the atoning work of Christ. If He can do 
that, He can do whatever else needs to be done. 


It is not enough just to read the Bible and pray. 
We must cooperate with the God whom we come to 
know in the Bible and through our prayers. This 
often calls for a reappraisal of our values. There are 
many times when our worries are interwoven with 
an unworthy set of values. If our lives are all en- 
tangled with material things, we need to take Christ's 
words to heart, and seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. A new set of spiritual values 


can put an end to many unnecessary material 
anxieties. 
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Another good way ot overcoming worries is to profit 
from the wisdom and experience of other people. 
When we have problems, we should not be ashamed 
to take them to some Christian friend, probably a 
more mature person than ourselves. It is foolish to 
overlook the help that sympathetic friends are so 
ready to give us. We are often so enmeshed in our 
own problems that it takes someone on the outside 
to see the solution clearly and point it out to us. 


We are often tempted, when preplexed, to do 
nothing more than sympathize with ourselves and 
seek sympathy from others. An appropriate prayer at 
this point is this: “God grant me the serenity to ac- 
cept the things I cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can; and the wisdom to know the 
difference”. (Dr. J. S. Bonnell’s book, No Escape 
from Life) We are thinking mainly now about the 
determination to change the things we can. Worries 
about insufficient funds, for example, can be over- 
come by getting busy and earning enough money to 
meet our needs. 


Sometimes people’s anxieties are so deep seated and 
so abnormally out of control that they need help of a 
professional counsellor in order to overcome them. 
When people reach this point it is dangerous to ex- 
periment with amateur treatment. Our ordinary wor- 
ries, however, can be dealt with most satisfactorily in 
the practical ways which we have here suggested. 


(In the closing prayer thank God for His gracious 
provisions for all our needs, and ask Him to give 
us a fuller knowledge of Himself, a deeper faith in 
Him, and a more thoroughgoing commitment to 
His values.) 





Contemporary Problems in Missions 
(Continued from page 8) 


ly with the needs and openings abroad, calling them 
directly to answer the immediate opportunities that 
are presented. Whenever it apears that a particular 
prospect has the training and qualifications for some 
opening on the field, such a person is directly chal- 
lenged. The calling of men to pastorates in this 
country is not entirely parallel. A minister receiving 
a call to a church is not confronted with the choice 
of a vocation. This decision he made when he volun- 
teered his life for the ministry. It is his location, not 
his vocation, that is involved. Similarly, the initial 
decision to be a missionary must be the voluntary 
act of the individual who offers himself in response 
to his definite conviction of a call from God. This 
is the almost universal experience of applicants for 
missionary service. It accounts for the fact that all 
boards, while making direct overtures in specific 
cases, are constantly issuing general appeals for volun- 
teers. 


While giving recognition to the splendid work 
that has been done by our Candidate Secretary and 
his assistants, it must be stated with simple frankness 
that no Candidate Department, however efficient or 
industrious, can do the job of missionary recruiting 
without help. At best, it can only guide and coordi- 
nate the task which belongs to the Church itself. 
This is a problem for our pulpits, our colleges and 


seminaries, our camps and conferences, our Sunday 
Schools and young people’s societies. It is a problem 
for the Christian home; for godly parents who will 
lead their children into this dedicated service for 
Christ. It would break the heart of many of you 
to know how many of our young missionaries have 
taken their posts in far places of the earth against 
every discouragement and dissuasion by those who 
should have been the first to stand by them in ap- 
proval and understanding. 


We would earnestly solicit the prayerful and dili- 
gent help of all throughout the Church who stand 
in places of leadership and have opportunity to guide 
the heart and mind of our youth in choosing their 
vocations. 


Ill. Finance 


A perennial problem which we confront in mis- 
sions as well as in other aspects of the Church’s work 
is that of securing an adequate support — the prob- 
lem of finance. 


For several years the Board of World Missions has 
been deeply concerned over certain trends in the 
benevolent giving in our Church which have been 
increasingly unfavorable to the cause of world mis- 
sions. 


These trends, as indicated, are not new, but because 
they persist without any sign of let-up and have now 
reached the stage where they may be described as 
critical, the Board has felt constrained to bring the 
matter to the attention of pastors and churches, 
presbyteries, synods and the General Assembly. 


During the past thirty years, from 1928 to 1958, 
there has been a steady decline from year to year in 
the proportionate emphasis given to world missions 
in the general contributions of our people. Unless 
something can be done to stop this downward trend 
and restore this cause to its former position of im- 
portance, it seems likely that the missionary enter- 
prise, once described by our General Assembly as 
the great end of our Church’s organization, may be 
reduced to a place of secondary interest in our de- 
nominational program. 


The facts which form the basis for this concern 
are disclosed in a study and analysis of the actual 
contributions which our Church has made over the 
past thirty years, beginning in 1928 just before the 
depression and continuing through 1958. On the 
basis of this study, the following general observations 
can be made: 


1. There has been a gratifying increase in the 
total giving of the Church during the past 
thirty years i ee 8 | 


2. The major increase has been in current ex- 
penses. (As the Church grows richer a rela- 
tively smaller amount goes to be- 


nevolences) ; 456% 
3. The total gifts to benevolences have in- 

creased —e_  - 
t. The major benevolence increase has been in 

synods’ and presbyteries’ causes 362% 
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5. Congregational missions have in- 


creased - wn  , 4 


6. The increase in Assembly’s causes has 
been 134% 


7. Contributions to world missions have in- 
creased 109% 


In further explanation of the particular problem 
that is posed for this cause, I believe the iollowing 
comments are pertinent: 


1. World missions shares only in the Assembly's 
budget. There is no Synod’s world missions or Presby- 
teries’ world missions. The fortunes of this cause 
stand or fall with the place which is given to the 
Assembly’s causes in the building of budgets through- 
out the Church. 


2. World missions receives its sole support from 
the benevolences of the Church. It has no income 
from business operations. 


3. In one or the other or both of these respects 
world missions is on a different basis from the other 
major causes of the General Assembly. 


4. The ever smaller ratio of giving to Assembly’s 
causes therefore works a special hardship on world 
missions. The situation, gradually deteriorating for 
thirty years, has become critical. 


5. World missions contributions have barely more 
than doubled in thirty years — not more than enough 
to offset the depreciation in the value of the dollar. 
During the same period the membership of our 
Church has increased from 444,657 to 852,183. 


6. Costs have risen in our mission fields far more 
rapidly than in the United States. The gap that has 
existed between living expenses overseas and in 
America has closed. In many instances the cost is now 
higher there than here. 


7. The same expansion of population that has 
produced the rapidly growing suburban communities 
around our towns and cities has taken place on every 
field abroad. The need there is as acute as it is here. 


8. Our whole program abroad is being starved 
by lack of funds. The annual income of the Board 
is scarcely sufficient for the recurring operational 
expenses. Almost nothing is left for desperately need- 
ed buildings and equipment. There is urgent de- 
mand for substantial capital funds running into the 
millions of dollars. 


9. It is the conviction of the Board that the de- 
clining proportion which comes to world missions 
out of the benevolent giving of our Church does not 
reflect any lessening of missionary interest among 
our people, but is due to a mathematical system in 
which an adequate support for this cause becomes 
impossible because of the progressive reduction of its 
ratio of the benevolent contributions. What is more, 
when individuals or churches, deeply concerned over 
this financial problem, desire to make sacrificial, ad- 
ditional gifts to increase the support of world mis- 
sions, in some synods and presbyteries they cannot 
actually do so. The rules of these presbyteries and 


synods count all funds given by the donors — even 
such as are intended to be “over and above” gifts — 
as part of the regular benevolent budget till every 
cause receives its full quota; then, anything beyond 
this is divided among the causes in accordance with 
their ratios in the budget. 


This is not intended to be a criticism of any synod 
or presbytery, but a simple presentation of facts 
in explanation of the peculiar plight in which world 
missions is placed. Nor are these comments intended 
to reflect dissatisfaction with the principle of the 
unified budget, provided the budget is built in the 
first place with fair and adequate provision for each 
agency. 


It is supremely important for this cause that synods 
and presbyteries, as far as possible, accept the askings 
that are made in its behalf by the General Assembly. 
During 1958, the actual receipts for world missions 
fell short of the Assembly’s askings by approximately 
$750,000. The Board has therefore taken official ac- 
tion, earnestly requesting all synods and presbyteries, 
through their Stewardship Committees, to reconsider 
their quotas for world missions where these have not 
been accepted in full. It is estimated, on the basis 
of figures compiled by the General Council, that the 
“shrinkage” in the quota approved by the Assembly 
for world missions for the year 1959 may amount to 
more than $700,000 as the result of the non-acceptance 
of the Assembly’s askings at the various levels of 
our Church courts. 


IV. Church - Mission Relationships. 


The emerging of autonomous national churches in 
many mission lands presents a new dimension in mis- 
sions. The missionary no longer stands alone. In 
many countries he finds himself alongside indigenous 
organizations with their own ecclesiastical life and 
their own programs of service. A common problem 
now confronting boards and missions everywhere is: 
“What should be the continuing relationship of the 
missions to the autonomous national church bodies 
which have been developed as the result of missionary 
endeavor?” 


The answer this paper would propose has already 
been suggested. I speak for myself. It is my firm 
conviction that whenever a national church has 
reached the point of autonomy, it should be left free 
to pursue its autonomous life without interference 
from the mission. This, I believe, is an absolute neces- 
sity for the fullest development of the national church 
in self-reliance, dignity and maturity. Any paternal- 
ism on the part of the mission, however well intend- 
ed, and whether exercised through money or per- 
sonnel, is likely to prove both an annoyance and a 
snare to the young new body. 


The mission, on its part, should continue with its 
task of pioneering, pressing ever forward into new 
communities and fields. The most cordial relation- 
ship with the national church should be sustained, 
and the mission and the church, as affiliated but 
separate bodies, should work in the closest under- 
standing in developing plans for the evangelization of 


the field. 
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Now the chief problem in the area of church-mis- 
sion relationship as far as our own missionary 
program is concerned, arises from the fact that we are 
associated in some of our fields with other boards 
which hold a different view concerning the pattern of 
church-mission relationships which is best for this day. 
Obviously, where the same national church is in rela- 
tion to two or more missionary societies, a delicate 
situation arises. Differences which may appear on the 
surface to be superficial are likely to involve prin- 
ciples that are basic. Take, for example, the practice 
which has come into vogue in certain quarters of em- 
ploying the phrase, “fraternal worker” as a substitute 
for the time-honored term, “missionary”. Actually, 
this marks a trend that awakens considerable con- 
cern. It is more than a mere matter of terminology. 
The whole philosophy of Christian missions is in- 
volved, including the Church’s conception of her pri- 
mary function, the basic nature of the missionary 
task, and the place or role of the missionary in it. 


Until recently, the full import of the “fraternal 
worker” idea as expressing a basic change in mis- 
sionary outlook and policy has not been generally un- 
derstood. Many have accepted the term as simply a 
convenient synonym, to be used interchangeably with 
the word, “missionary”, long-established by Biblical 
and historical usage. “Fraternal worker” appeared 
rather unobtrusively at first; but the serious implica- 
tions of the term are more clearly reflected every day 
in certain reactionary trends in missionary emphasis. 
Missions is being interpreted more and more as inter- 
church aid; ecumenism rather than evangelization; 
fellowship within the Christian community rather 
than outreach; consolidation rather than pioneering; 
subsidizing existing churches rather than founding 
new ones; a church-centered rather than a proclama- 
tion-centered program; the Koinonia rather than the 
Kerygma; hence “fraternal workers” rather than “mis- 
sionaries”’. 

Among those who accept the “fraternal worker” 
concept there are variations, but the pattern of 
church-mission relations the term is intended to ex- 
press seems to be fairly well defined. In any given 
field, the formal organization known as “the mission” 
is to be dissolved; the missionaries are to be turned 
over to the indigenous church body to be incorporated 
into its ecclesiastical structure and to be deployed 
by it as seems best; new missionaries are to be sent 
only on invitation by the indigenous churches; the 
assignments of work for each missionary are to be 
made by the national church; all funds for evan- 
gelistic, educational, medical and other work are 
to be placed in the hands of the national church, the 
entire program to be administered and directed by 
the Church through its appropriate boards or com- 
mittees; the personal support and expenses of the mis- 
sionaries are to continue to come from abroad; and 
the boards in the sending countries are to become 
mainly subsidizing agencies to provide the necessary 
assistance in personnel and funds. 


No one will question the principle that missions 
ind missionaries should maintain the closest fraternal 
relationship with the churches which, in the provi- 
dence of God, have come into being as the result 
of their endeavor. The ties are deep and precious. 


That increasing recognition must be given to the 
place and dignity of the national churches in the 
countries where they are established goes without 
saying. Every mission should seek the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the indigenous body in all 
of its efforts in every major decision concerning pro- 
gram and policy. However, nothing should be al- 
lowed to obscure the missionary’s essential role as a 
pioneer. His primary concern is for the unevan- 
gelized. Assistance to the national church is an im- 
portant but secondary function. His first concern 
must be for those “other sheep” whose spiritual lost- 
ness and need called him in the first place from his 
home and his native land. There are few countries 
in which our missionaries are at work today where 
as many as 5% of the people have been won to the 
Christian faith. Any philosophy of missions which 
diverts attention from this unfinished task and in- 
terprets our continuing role principally in terms of 
inter-church aid must be classified as a major retreat 
in missionary strategy. Established work should be 
turned over as rapidly as possible to the indigenous 
church while the missions move on to the “regions 
beyond”. This is the meaning of the parable of the 
one hundred sheep. Our mandate to preach the 
Gospel to the unbelieving people of the world comes 
from Christ, not from any national church body. We 
were “sent” before we were “invited”, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the coming into being of a relatively 
small body of believers in any country should put an 
end to the initiative of men and women who have 
been called of God to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 


1. It remains to be seen what will be the impact 
of this “fraternal worker” policy on the missionary 
himself. To most missionaries the call to service 
abroad comes primarily in terms of the need of the 
unevangelized millions. They enter upon their work 
with a burning passion for the unredeemed. To find 
upon arrival on the field that they have lost the initia- 
tive in pursuing their missionary purpose and must 
accept an assignment within the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture of some existing church group comes to them 
as a bitter and disappointing experience. Not that 
they are unwilling to occupy a place of humility or 
subordination, but that they are thwarted in the ful- 
filling of the visions and aims that led them in the 
first place to offer themselves for service. Indigenous 
churches have not always been prepared for the re- 
sponsibility of using fraternal workers in their pro- 
gram, and long periods of frustration have been ex- 
perienced by some who have waited patiently for 
an assignment. Others have been given work for 
which they were not fitted. Some have found them- 
selves serving as assistants to national pastors in 
local parishes, occupied with the running of errands 
and with the details of a local program, while all 
around are the unreached towns and villages to 
which by every missionary impulse they feel called 
to minister. It is not surprising that disappointment 
and heartaches have been the lot of many, and that 
some, in disillusionment, have left the field and re- 
turned to their homes. It is a fact that in most in- 
stances the “fraternal worker” policy has met with 
resistance from the missionaries on the field, and in 
some cases has been imposed by higher authority in 
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the face of the contrary judgment and against the 
strong objections of the missionary body. 


2. We believe, further, that the policy in question 
is detrimental to the best interests of the national 
churches themselves. While it has the appearance of 
fostering the antonomy of the national church, it is 
actually a step backward. It introduces missionary 
personnel and money a second time into the struc- 
ture of the indigenous organization. It tends to de- 
velop a habitual dependence upon outside aid, an 
expectation of indefinite continued help from abroad. 
Its effect, we believe, is radically to retard the develop- 
ment of the Church in self-support, self-government, 
and possibly in self-propagation. Indeed, these spe- 
cific aims, long recognized in missionary circles as 
axioms of sound policy, have been formally deleted 
from their official statements of objectives by one 
or more missionary societies which have adopted the 
“fraternal worker” idea. National church bodies 
which have been operating for years on their own 
resources, are being placed again on a subsidized 
basis and, in some cases, are coming to feel that such 
aid is their right, with consequent weakening of their 
sense of stewardship, sacrifice and responsibility. 


The real autonomy of the Church cannot be 
achieved as long as it is dependent upon outside 
personnel and money for the maintenance of its 
organizational life. Autonomy is not a gift to be be- 
stowed, like the conferring of a diploma; it is a 
status into which a church must grow through the 
development of its own assets, spiritual and material. 
A church is either autonomous or it is not. Autonomy 
cannot be given to it if it does not have it; nor can 
it be taken away if it does. 


At this point the “fraternal worker’ philosophy 
presents two distinct dangers. One is the danger of 
dominating the church through influential personnel 
and the material power that money represents. Even 
where missionaries represent a small minority in the 
councils of the Church, their training and experience, 
together with the fact that they have often been the 
teachers of those beside whom they sit, and represent, 
in addition, the sources of financial help, would give 
them an undue influence in directing church policies. 
Strong as the temptation may be to accept whatever 
aid is proffered, national churches would do well 
to ponder the effects upon their own independence 
and dignity. In one case of record the church, by 
official action, requested the withdrawal of all mis- 
sionaries from its councils. 


The other danger is that of “spoiling” or pamper- 
ing the Church, fostering within it a suppliant atti- 
tude, a disposition to lean upon help from abroad 
instead of growing through struggle into self-reliance 
and maturity. Untold damage can be done to the 
character of the Church. The help given may come 
to be accepted as a matter of course. Even the capac- 
ity to be grateful can be lost, with a show of pet- 
ulance when askings are not met in full. 


The national churches can hardly be expected to 
develop any sense of their own missionary respon- 
sibility under such a system. They tend to be con- 
firmed as “receiving churches”, whereas all churches 
should be “sending churches”. This is important. 
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For missions is not primarily a matter of church to 
church relations, but, rather, of the relation of the 
church to the unbelieving world. Hence, “missionary” 
rather than “fraternal worker” is the aptly descriptive 
word. 


One further question. In this day of intense na- 
tionalism, how can the national churches escape the 
stigma of religious “colonialism” as long as fraternal 
workers from abroad sit prominently in their coun- 
cils, and budgets are replenished from year to year 
with liberal infusions of aid from abroad? What 
would happen to such churches, geared to a policy 
of subsidization, if political changes required the sud- 
den and complete withdrawal of all outside help? 


9 


3. Lastly, what will be the effect of the “fraternal 
worker” policy on the interest and support of the 
sending churches? Inter-church aid is no substitute 
for missions. Important as it may be, it hardly 
serves as a satisfactory answer to the great missionary 
urge of the church impelling it to pioneering and 
extension. It hardly fulfills, for example, the basic 
aim of missions as set forth in our General Assembly’s 
statement: 


“The great end of missionary life and service is 
the preaching of Christ and Him crucified to the non- 
evangelized peoples.” 


It is questionable whether the Church at home will 
reveal the same interest in and support of a work 
which involves chiefly the assistance of other churches 
rather than the challenging task of planting the Gos- 
pel in new fields. We can say “fraternal worker” 
instead of “missionary”, if we like, but let us not 
forget that we are talking about different things. 
What “fraternal workers” will accomplish is not yet 
clear, but let us not forget that it was “missionaries” 
who fired the early Church and turned the world 
upside down. 
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